THE DROUGHT" 
By Dorotuy ScarsporoucH 


Bessie Hickson gazed in despair at her little 
vegetable garden, which the drought had killed. 
She and Ed had planted it with eager pride in the 
early Texas spring, thinking that it would furnish 
their living through most of the summer, and that 
they could sell enough extra vegetables from it to 
provide for their other necessities until autumn. 
Ed would have no money coming in till he had sold 
his cotton in the autumn, for he was a tenant 
farmer, working a few acres “on shares,” planting 
only cotton and wholly dependent on the success 
of that single crop. 

The garden had flourished flamboyantly at first, 
she and Ed tending it with the enthusiasm of verv 
young and newly married folk who adore their first 
garden, and with the anxiety of those who realize 
that much depends upon its growth. But the 
drought had come with its hot days and dewless 
nights, and now the gay, green plants were 
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shriveled and dead, the corn-stalks standing like 
skeletons that rattled in the wind, the withered 
bean vines trailing from their rude sticks in dis- 
array, and all the carefully tended beds full of dead 
leaves and sifting, powdery dust. 

As the young wife sat by the window of her 
house, looking at the ruined garden and the cotton- 
field beyond it, she permitted herself for the first 
time to face her situation squarely. Until now she 
had hidden the facts behind her, trusting with the 
unreasoning optimism of youth to some illogical 
reversal of events that would make her life again 
the easy, pleasant thing it had always been until 
recently. But now she took her thoughts out as 
from some dark closet into the light of day and con- 
sidered them. She needed money desperately, and 
none was available. In September there would be 
a baby, and she must make its tiny clothes. She 
had already delayed too long, but now at last some- 
thing must be done. 

“What am I going to do?” she asked herself 
querulously. “I don’t see any way out— 
unless se 

She shrank from that “unless.” She wouldn’t 
face that yet; perhaps there would be some other 
way. 

The house, a mere shanty set on the edge of the 
cotton-field, warped by sun and rain, its paint 
washed away save for a few cracked flakes, its 
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porch lurching forward, and its shed-kitchen drag- 
ging back like a slattern’s skirt that is hitched up 
in front and trailing in the rear, was obviously a 
house that had given up hope. 

She could see Ed in the field, “chopping cotton,” 
his body, clad in faded blue overalls, bent over the 
hoe as he patiently cut the weeds from the rows, 
a red bandana handkerchief about his neck, and 
his serious young face shaded by a Mexican straw 
hat, with broad brim and peaked crown. The 
sturdy young cotton plants, not yet hurt by the 
drought that had killed less hardy growths, lifted 
proud leaves to the light, as in defiance of inimical 
forces of nature, as if daring the drought to touch 
that field. Surely rain would come before the cot- 
ton crop was ruined, Bess Hickson told herself. 
The autumn would bring them money, but she 
could not wait till then. 

“It’s middle o’ June now,” she whispered. “I 
can’t wait no longer. There ain’t nothing I can 
do—unless—unless I wrote to ask pappy for 
money. I’d rather die than do that.” 

Her mind fled from its dreary present to the 
past, so recent, yet so remote! Until a few months 
before Bessie had shaken a gay head with its 
crinkly red-brown hair as defiantly as a frisky colt 
at anything that did not please her, and had 
twinkled her amber-colored eves at tiresome duties. 
Country neighbors had said her father spoiled her, 
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but Jeff ILolcomb had been wont to laugh gruffly 
and say, “Well, ef Bess an’ I suit each other, no- 
body else has got any kick comin’.” 

She had not heard from him or written to him 
since her elopement the autumn before. With a 
shiver she remembered his cold fury when she told 
him of her marriage. She had followed him out 
to the cow-pen to keep him company while he did 
the milking, as she often used to do, for they had 
been fast cronies, she and this hard man who had 
loved nobody in the world but his motherless 
daughter. 

“Pappy, Ed Hickson and I got married to- 
day,” she had faltered as he straightened up to 
rest a moment from his task. 

When, in answer to his look of dazed astonish- 
ment, she repeated her frightened avowal, he had 
lunged to his feet, hurling over the pail of milk 
beside him. 

“Damnation! Then git your duds an’ git out of 
my house—quick!” 

“But, Pappy,” she had cried in alarm, “you'll 
like Ed when you know him better!” 

“Like him! He ain’t got no more backbone 
than a twine string. I wouldn’t give the scrapin’s 
of my boot-heel for him—an’ you’ve married him!” 
His wrath seemed about to choke him. 

She had laid importunate hands on his arm, only 
to be shaken off. 
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“But, listen, Pappy! He’s just a boy, only 
twenty-one. He hasn’t had a chance yet.” 

“I reckon he thinks he’ll get his chance by settin’ 
up here to be supported by me; but he’s missed his 
guess,” was the grim rejoinder. 

“No, Pappy,” she had interposed eagerly; “he’s 
rented a piece of land across the Brazos, about forty 
miles off, an’ he’s goin’ to farm it. We'll live 
there.” 

“A pore tenant farmer, scratchin’ somebody 
else’s land to raise a bale or two of cotton! An’ 
to think you’ve throwed yourself away on this 
nothin’, you fool, when I'd ’a’ done anything in the 
world for you!” 

She had shrunk in terror from this thick-voiced, 
furious man, this stranger to her. 

“But, Pappy, I wouldn’t ’a’ thought you’d treat 
me like this!’ Her voice had broken on a sob. 

His clenched fists and rigid veins accused her. 

“Go, I tell you, damn you! I don’t want ever 
to see you or hear from you again. An’ don’t 
come crawlin’ to me when he starves you, as he’ll 
sure do.” 

She had whirled from him, sobbing “I won't!” 
with something of his own fierce pride in her voice. 

Until now she had kept her word about seeing 
him or writing to him. She had meant to write, 
of course, for she loved him. She had meant to 
send him a loving letter, not to ask any favor, but 
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to tell when she could that he had been mistaken, 
that Ed was doing well, and that she was happy. 
She had waited till she might be able to tell him 
that. 

All through the winter she had waited in the 
rickety house through which the searching “north- 
ers” crept. She had thought of the comfortable 
living-room at home, with its roaring open fire, of 
her own chamber, furnished girlishly, as she and 
Ed had huddled over the stove in their front room, 
or eaten their meager meals from the table in the 
shed-kitchen. Those two rooms were all they had. 
She had thought to write in the spring, as soon as 
Ed had got his crop started promisingly, so that 
she could speak with optimism; but since the 
drought had ruined their vegetable garden and was 
threatening to damage their cotton, the prospect 
was not one to boast of. 

She could scarcely bear to think of going on for- 
ever like this, in a tenant farmer’s struggle between 
the elements and debt. To farm land “on shares” 
meant mortgaging all one’s hopes of a crop in the 
stores to pay for supplies through the year, so that 
if the cotton failed, one was swamped under hope- 
less obligations. Already Ed looked dejected 
when she told him of any household need, so that 
she had reduced her requests to the lowest possible 
limit. 

At thought of the future, she was sick with ap- 
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prehension. Her under-nourished body felt a phy- 
sical fear of what lay before her, and her spirit 
cowered at the idea of their cruel poverty. 

“I wouldn’t ask pappy for nothin’ for myself,” 
she muttered. “Id starve an’ freeze an’ go naked, 
as I’ve pretty near done a’ready, before I’d call 
on him, after what he said. But baby’s got to have 
some clothes, an’ Ed needs proper food to do his 
work on—an’ there ain’t no other way as I can 
sae.” 

And so presently she wrote: 


Dear Pappy: 

[I’ve been meaning to write you for a long time, 
but I haven’t had much news to tell you. I think 
about you lots, and I wish I could see you. I love 
you Just like I used to, Pappy, and more, because I 
reckon I’ve got more sense now than when I treated 
you like I did. 

Ed’s mighty good to me, Pappy. He ain’t never 
spoke a cross word to me yet, and he does the best 
he can. But he’s had a run of bad luck lately; it 
looks like. The drought killed our truck garden, 
and we are out of money. Won’t you let us have 
enough to make out on till our cotton’s sold? We 
need money for groceries, and 1 want some for 
something special besides. There ain’t nobody else 
to give it to me, Pappy, but you. [’ll tell you later 
what I’m going to do with part of it. 

When Ed gets on better, ’m coming home to 
see you. You'll let me, won’t you? 

Your girl, 
BEssIez. 
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“If the baby’s a boy, I’ll name him for his grand- 
pa,” she said, with an old-time lift of her head, 
and a sparkle coming into her amber-colored eyes. 
“I know pappy ain’t held spite against me for eight 
months, but he’s been waiting for me to write. 
Pappy was always bitter proud when he got his 
back up about anything.” 

She estimated that she could get an answer to 
her letter by Friday, and she could scarcely control 
her impatience during the intervening time. Now 
that the struggle involved in making her decision 
was over, she realized as she had not before what 
wretchedness she had endured—needlessly, as she 
now told herself. Why hadn’t she written long 
before? 

On Friday morning she threw her apron over 
her head and ran down the road to wait for the 
rural postman, glad that Ed was working in the 
far end of the field, so that he could not see her. 
She would tell him about it in good time, and she 
pictured the relief that would come to his sober 
young face. 

The sun beat fiercely down upon her as she 
waited. Far down the road came a whirl of yellow- 
gray dust that might conceal the carrier and his 
cart. Why didn’t he hurry and bring her letter 
from pappy? As she stood there, her memory 
drew pictures of her father, a man passionate in 
his love for her, passionate in his angers. She 
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could see his big frame stoop as he folded her in 
his arms, his brown eyes alight with devotion. 
Other people feared the frown he wore, but for her 
his mouth and eyes had always smiled till that last 
day. She was beginning to realize what a parent’s 
love for a child is, and she groped toward under- 
standing of how her unconsidered action had 
wounded him. Wasn’t his fury merely from 
thwarted hopes for her, from jealousy of a hus- 
band who could not make her life what his father 
heart had dreamed of for her? 

She leaned tremulously against the barbed-wire 
fence, her gaze sweeping the little farm in its piti- 
ful details, the small house forlorn of paint, the 
few chickens scratching drearily about the steps, 
the bare yard, the cotton-field where Ed was toiling 
away. She closed her eyes for an instant to vision 
another farm in the Brazos “bottom,” a rich, well- 
cared-for place, with its white house and cluster 
of outbuildings set among hackberry-trees. She 
saw a graying, middle-aged man going about his 
chores, milking in the cow-pen with no daughter 
to companion him with her chatter, sitting alone 
on the porch at evening, always solitary, missing 
his girl every hour. 

“A girl don’t never have but one pappy!” she 
murmured. 

The carrier halted his fat, wheezy horse and 
leaned from his cart. 
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“Well, I got a letter for you this morning,” he 
said sociably. 

Trembling, she took the envelope addressed in 
the sprawling hand she well knew. She felt un- 
able for the moment to open it, for her heart 
seemed determined to bound out of her body; but 
her eyes caressed the name his hand had penned. 
How strange it must have felt for pappy to write 
that new name, Mrs. Ed Hickson! She held the 
letter in her hand and watched the postman jog 
along the road till his cart was again obscured in 
the cloud of dust. 

Her quivering fingers tore off the end of the en- 
velope, and drew out a folded sheet from which 
fluttered a blue slip of paper, a postal order for 
fifty dollars. 

“O Pappy!’ she cried ecstatically. 

And so he loved her, as always! And so, as al- 
ways, he delighted to give her without demur what 
she asked! 

She held the letter against her leaping heart be- 
fore she read it. 


And so you think you can come it over me so 
easy, do you? Treat me like dirt, send me nary a 
word for eight months, and never give me a thought 
till you need money. Well, you can’t! That fine 
husband of yours can support his wife. The only 
use you can put my money to is to buy yourself 
decent clothes to leave him in. I hope you’re ready 
to do that. 
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If you’re willing to cut loose from him, you come 
on home, and Vl do for you same as ever. I want 
you back, as you might know. But I want my girl 
back, not Ed Hickson’s wife! Unless you’ve 
changed mightily, I know you'll act honest in this. 

JEFF HoLcoms. 


When she had read the letter twice over, and 
realized that it said what it did, a faintness swept 
over her, and she clutched the barbed-wire fence 
for support, as the cotton rows overran one an- 
other and blurred before her anguished eyes. 
Pappy! 

Staggeringly she crept back into the house, to 
fall on the bed and lie there, shaken by tearless 
shudders, till it was time to get Ed’s noonday din- 
ner ready. She mustn’t let Ed know! 

The next morning she gathered together the 
coarse sacks in which flour and corn-meal and sugar 
had come, and boiled them for a long time on the 
stove, and then hung them in the sun to bleach. 
She had never been taught to sew, and when she 
set about her task, without any patterns to guide 
her. her unaccustomed fingers were very clumsy. 
She wept as the rough cloth scratched her hands, 
and she thought how harsh it would be for tender 
baby skin. How had life so incomprehensibly 
trapped her at eighteen? 

At first she was fearful lest Ed might notice 
that something troubled her, and then she felt hurt 
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that he did not. She told herself that he was only 
a boy, and that he couldn’t realize what she was 
going through, and that he had his own worries. 
The drought was beginning seriously to menace 
the cotton, and his gaze was ever on the fields, as 
if by taking thought he might call down the saving 
rain. The graceful, upstanding plants were still 
green, and opening great white blossoms like 
hibiscus or mallows. Bess had always loved the 
cotton blooms, but now she felt terror at thinking 
how her fate hung on them. The flowers that 
lasted such a brief time, changing from milky pearl 
as they first opened to a soft rose, and then to 
lavender as they died, were such lovely things, if 
only they didn’t have such tyrannic power over 
man! 

“The cotton’s stood up pretty well so far, but 
the drought’s beginning to hurt it,” Ed commented 
forebodingly one day. He had laid down a “pal- 
let,” a quilt spread out on the porch floor, so that 
he might rest during the worst of the noonday 
heat. 

A lizard darted across the porch, panting with 
heat, its bright, beady eyes winking ironically at 
him. A scissor-tail balanced himself on the barbed- 
wire fence, and from somewhere a jay sent his 
jeering cry. 

“A farmer shore has a tough time of it,” Ed 
went on moodily. “No matter how hard he works, 
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the weather can always beat him if it takes a mind. 
Looks like the weather’s got a spite against us 
sometimes.” 

“It’s awful hard on folks as well as crops,” 
Bessie answered apathetically. 

She felt withered from the heat, which daily 
grew worse, and weak from lack of food. She so 
dreaded to harass Ed by requests for supplies that 
she stinted herself in order to give him what he 
needed, and she was hungry all the time. And their 
little house in the open field, unshaded by trees, 
was like an oven, especially when the fire was made 
in the wood-stove for cooking. 

Ed worked doggedly in the field as the drought 
grew more intolerable, pitting his puny strength 
against an unseen force that menaced and derided 
him. From her window Bess could watch him toil- 
ing at his task, his patient figure comical in its 
grotesque garb, tragic in the intensity of its 
struggle against a cruel force of nature. The cot- 
ton-plants were stunted in their growth and had 
lost their bright, erect dignity and their shimmer 
of refreshing green. ‘Their leaves hung limp, 
covered with a gray dust from the road. 

“We won’t make nothing if this here drought 
don’t break,” Ed declared in desperation one day 
as he pushed his plate from him at the table. 

Bessie lifted a drawn and haggard face. 

“T think I'll die if this keeps up much longer!” 
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“You got it easier’n I have.”” His tone sounded 
harsh. “You can lie round the house, but I got 
to work in this sun that’s hot enough to frizzle 
the insides of a horned frog!” 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

“You oughtn’t to speak cross to me, though!” 

“Lord alive! don’t you realize what a feller’s up 
against when he’s got to bake his brains in this 
murderin’ heat?” he cried savagely. “An’ he don’t 
know whether all his hard knocks is goin’ for 
nothin’, after all! A farmer’s life is a dog’s life, 
let me tell you, if he’s farmin’ on shares. This here 
drought is gettin’ on my nerves.” 

He rose abruptly from the table, rasping his 
chair against the floor in a way to set her own 
nerves quivering. 

“You don’t never think of my feelings!’ she 
cried impetuously. “This sort o’ life is mighty 
hard for me, that ain’t never been used to it. I 
didn’t expect _ 

“Then you oughtn’t to married a poor man,” he 
jeered. 

“T wish I hadn’t,” she flung at him, and then 
shrank back, appalled at the sight of his face. He 
looked as if some one had stabbed him in the back. 

In an instant they were in each others’ arms. 

“Oh, we don’t mean what we're saying!” she 
cried desperately. “It’s this heat that upsets us so. 
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Nothing matters, so long as we’ve got each 
other.” 

She felt his body tremble as he held her close, 
and saw the tears run down his cheeks. 

“Yes, this drought tears us all to pieces,” he 
muttered. “We got to stand up against it the best 
we can, or it'll get us.” 

Day after day the sky was cloudless and _ in- 
tensely blue. Day after day the sun strode 
nakedly across the heavens, and sank in many- 
colored fire in the west at evening. Sometimes 
the air was still, so that they panted for breath, 
but more often the hot winds blew across the field, 
sprinkling over everything fine gray dust like ashes 
of despair. The baked earth cracked in deep fis- 
sures like gaping, bloodless wounds. 

One day from curiosity Bess broke an egg on the 
top of a stone in the sun by her kitchen door, and 
watched the white cook as in a frying-pan. 

“Hot enough to fry an egg in the sun!’ she 
cried shrilly, though there was no one to hear her. 
Afterward she scraped up the egg and ate it, re- 
proaching herself for her wastefulness. Their sup- 
plies were running tragically low, and both she 
and Ed were weakened from lack of food, since 
Ed hated risking refusal for further credit at the 
store. 

Ed would gaze at his cotton-field with a look of 
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desperation in his eyes, and then scan the blue 
emptiness of sky in search of a cloud, as a ship- 
wrecked mariner on a lonely sea might look for a 
sail. 

“It’s enough to drive a feller mad to have to 
work ag’in’ the odds like this,” he growled 
morosely one day. ‘Looks like the elements was 
shakin’ us like a terrier shakes a rat, an’ laughin’ 
at us all the time.” 

“Don’t you reckon it'll rain soon?” Bess asked 
in a parched voice, fanning herself with her apron. 

“Don’t seem like it’ll ever rain again; looks like 
it’s forgot how. Id ruther be that there yellow 
dog than a tenant farmer!’ 

He flung his hand out toward an old hound that 
had stolen in from the road and lay looking for- 
lornly at them, his tongue hanging far out of his 
mouth, his bony sides quivering. He seemed 
mutely to entreat some reason for this suffering he 
had to endure. The half-dozen chickens, huddled 
in the shade of the house, drooped miserably, their 
wings spread fanwise in the effort to cool their 
bodies. 

Bess lay wilted on the bed much of the time now, 
though the bed itself was uncomfortably hot to the 
touch. She conjured up images of the cool, 
shaded rooms in her father’s house, of the protect- 
ing trees, of the creek that ran back of the house, 
but chiefly of the plentiful things to eat. Home! 
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If only she could open the refrigerator there and 
eat her fill for once, and drink deep drafts of ice- 
cold milk! She and Ed never had any ice or milk, 
or, in fact, anything that they could possibly do 
without. Day by day there was less to eat; the 
cupboard was almost empty, and the fevered chick- 
ens were dying of starvation and heat. 

There is something about intense heat that de- 
vitalizes body and spirit far more than bitter cold 
can do. One perishes inwardly under it, one sur- 
renders hope, and yet has not strength enough for 
active despair. 

“Maybe pappy would have wrote different, if he 
had known I was hungry,” Bess whispered to her- 
self one day. She talked more to herself when Ed 
was in the field than she did to him when he was 
present, for she could not share her poignant 
thoughts with him, lest she add to his suffering and 
anxiety. ‘“Shorely pappy would have wrote dif- 
ferent, if he had known about the baby!” 

She sat huddled on the edge of the bed for a 
long time, and then she crept over to the door, 
to stand leaning against it, looking up at the sky. 
The sun, high in the afternoon heavens, shook in- 
solent spears of light at her, and the fleckless blue 
was a mirror of despair. 

Presently she walked to the dresser, where under 
a concealing sheet of newspaper her father’s letter 
lay. The cracked mirror gave her back a face she 
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scarcely recognized, it was so drawn, discolored, 
ravaged by anxiety, and thin from hunger. 

She held the blue slip in her shaking fingers for 
a long moment. 

“Tf I could only cash this and get enough to eat 
—for the baby’s sake!” 

Her fingers closed over it with resolve, her body 
thrilling at the thought of food; she would call 
Ed quickly and send him for supplies. 

Then the memory of those last terrible moments 
with her father in the cow-pen swept over her. She 
heard again his searing words: “I don’t want ever 
to see you or hear from you again! And don’t you 
come crawling to me when he starves you, as he'll 
sure’ do!” She heard her sobbing vow, “I won’t!” 

Could she take his help now, like a shamed and 
beaten thing begging for food? If he knew her 
plight, wouldn’t his hatred and contempt for Ed 
be ten-fold worse than before? How could she put 
such humiliation upon Ed, poor Ed, who worked 
so hard and did his pitiful best for her? 

If she used this money now, pappy would think 
Ed responsible for it, would misjudge him further. 
He was a hard man, but he had always been rigidly 
honest, and she was his daughter. She saw again 
the words of his letter, “Unless you’ve changed 
mightily, I know you'll act honest in this.” 

She had changed mightily,—Oh, Pappy, yes!— 
but she would act honest. 
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Her weak, relaxing fingers put the blue slip 
back in its hiding-place, and she turned away. 

But the thought of the baby was with her all the 
time now, a sense of her responsibility pressing 
down upon her heart like clods upon a coffin. She 
and Ed would scan the sky countless times a day, 
to find nothing more hopeful than vaporous wisps 
of cloud that vanished tantalizingly the while they 
gazed, or else a blue dome of nothingness. 

One night while Ed slept restlessly beside her 
she lay and gazed at the pallid and starveling new 
moon that looked at her from between the branches 
of a tree whose leaves had fallen ii mid-summer. 
She shook as she muttered, “It’s the worst kind o’ 
luck to see the new moon for the first time through 
brush.” She thought of a sermon she had once 
heard an evangelist preach from the text, “I will 
arise and go to my father.” She pictured herself 
as returning to the old home, and thrilled at 
thought of pappy’s fierce, undemonstrative affec- 
tion that would receive her back if she met his re- 
quirements and came to stay. She could see pappy 
sitting on the porch at evening, no longer lonely, 
with a little child in his arms. 

But what of Ed? She thought of the boyish 
face now seamed with lines no young face ought 
to have to wear, of the sweet temper sharpened 
by suspense and want, of the pleasant, drawling 
voice that now was harsh. Tragedy looked at her 
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out of the gray eyes that had wooed her with smiles 
a year ago. How could she desert him now when 
they loved each other through it all? She and Ed 
were married, and pappy nor nobody else had a 
right to try to separate them. Well, it was up to 
her to decide. 

“T can’t noways leave him when he’s having such 
a hard time!’ she whispered to her hot pillow. 
“Everything an’ everybody has turned against 
him, looks like, and his wife ought t’ stand by him. 
Tl stick!” 

When Bessie started to get breakfast she real- 
ized that there was nothing in the cupboard but a 
little flour, enough perhaps to make biscuit a 
couple of times. She had avoided telling Kd just 
how things were, but now the pinch of hunger was 
acute. 

She watched him till he had scraped the syrup 
from his plate with the last morsel of biscuit, and 
then she faltered: 

“We—we haven’t got anything to eat, Eddie. 
Hadn’t you better go to town an’ get some grocer- 
ies to-day?” 

A tormented look came into his eyes. 

“T ain’t got the face to ask Bill Adams for no 
more credit.” 

She held one hand on the edge of the table to 
steady herself as the heat waves danced and blurred 
before her eyes. 
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“But—we got to have something to eat!” she 
cried. “Think of the baby!” 

He threw his hands up passionately. 

“Ain’t I thinkin’ about it all the time? Ain’t I 
fair’ driv crazy thinkin’ about it? Thoughts don’t 
get you nowhere if you haven’t got no money!” 

Nevertheless, he rose and made ready to walk 
the five miles to town. 

“Maybe you can get a lift part ways, coming or 
going,” she drearily encouraged him as he stooped 
to kiss her. 

“Maybe.” 

She sat on the edge of the bed waiting his re- 
turn. The pillow was too hot for her to rest her 
cheek against it, so she slumped forward, swaying 
from weakness, losing all sense of time. She 
watched the road, but there was little passing. It 
was as if life had been suspended for a time be- 
cause of the heat. 

It was mid-afternoon when she saw Ed come 
dragging up the road as if he could hardly lift one 
foot ahead of the other, his head sunk forward, his 
arms hanging limp. His hands were empty! 

“You so tired, honey?” she murmured, laying her 
tear-wet cheek against his as he came in. 

“Dog-tired,” he panted, sinking into a chair. 
“My head hurts,” he went on, putting his hands 
to his temples. “Feel funny, like an iron kettle 
full o’ live coals.” 
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“This heat has been too much for you.” She 
passed caressing fingers across his burning fore- 
head. “And you—didn’t—get anything?” 

“No.” He shook his head as if the effort were 
an agony, and his voice was thick and lifeless, as 
though a corpse were speaking. “Bill Adams said 
he’d be ruint, with all he’d let out to farmers, if 
cotton didn’t make. Said, if it went on like this a 
couple of days longer, nobody’d make anything. 
Said to come back if it rained in a couple o’ days. 
But it ain’t ever goin’ to rain no more!” 

She stood beside him, helpless for a moment, un- 
able to speak; but at thought of his need she 
roused herself. 

“Come on back an’ sit in the kitchen with me, 
honey, while I get you some supper.” She felt a 
need to have him near her, and her love reached 
out pitiful hands to his in the face of menacing 
future. 

He staggered after her into the shed-kitchen. 

“T’ll make the fire for you,” he said, picking up 
a, stick of wood, but holding it in uncertain hands. 

Bessie shook the last flour from the bag into the 
pan and began making up biscuit dough, working 
it with her fingers. 

“Maybe you can get something tomorrow from 
one o’ the other stores,’ she suggested, with an 
effort at an encouraging smile. 

His look contradicted her. 
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“I tried ’°em. They’re all in the same box. I 
dunno what we’re goin’ to do!” His voice rose 
sharply, and his eyes were unnatural in their stare. 

Bess looked at him through a veil of tears. She 
had never loved him so much as at that moment, 
so pitifully young he was, so helpless, so desperate! 
Her young eyes gazed at him with more than 
wifely love; with maternal consecration, with a 
look such as his own mother might have turned on 
him as she died. She was his wife; she would die 
beside him, if need be, with no word of complaint. 

And then she seemed to hear from some far dis- 
tance a little child crying, its thin, poignant wail 
piercing her soul. Some force seemed to tear her 
heart out of her body, crush it with iron force, and 
then thrust it back. 

“Eid,” she cried, with heartbreak in her voice, 
“OQ Ed, I guess I'd better go back to pappy, 
darling!” 

“He wouldn’t let you.” 

Tears were rolling down her cheeks. 

“Yes, he wrote for me to come.” 

He lifted his head with a jerk. 

“When’d you hear from him?” 

“Some time back. I didn’t say nothing to you 
about it, because I didn’t want to go.” She looked 
at him fearfully, to see how he would take it. 

He sat in silence for a moment, as if his disturbed 
brain was attempting to comprehend this new 
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thought, his nervous fingers balancing the stick of 
wood. Finally he dragged out his words. 

“Maybe it would be better for you to go home 
for a little visit, to pick up an’ get strong. I can 
come for you after cotton-pickin’, an’ maybe we 
can find a new place an’ start over again. Surely 
there won’t be a drought next year, and we can get 
on better. I’d feel easier to have you taken right 
care of in September.” 

She held clenched hands on the rim of the bread- 
pan. How unselfish he was in his thought for her, 
and how she loved him! But she couldn’t lie to him 
just as she was leaving him. 

“No, Ed honey,” she cried piercingly, “pappy 
said I couldn’t come ’less it was to stay!” 

His bloodshot eyes held a bewildered look. 

“But he don’t want me to stay there?” 

“No.” Her whole body trembled, as if her joints 
were water. “He says—if I come—I’ve got to 
leave you!” 

His look of bewilderment deepened. 

“Leave me, Bess girl? Why, we’re married!” 

“Yes, that’s what I say. It’s near bout killing 
me to even think of it!” Her tears dripped down on 
her hands. 

“You wouldn’t leave me?” His voice had an acute 
ring like that of a child who sees his mother aban- 
doning him. She gave a great sob. 

“What can I do, Ed darling? I’m half starved, 
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though I wouldn’t mind that for myself. I'd hon- 
estly rather die than be separated from you; but 
the baby, Eddie——” 

“You'd leave me when I’m havin’ such a hard 
deal from all creation? You'd turn your back on 
me when it looks like God and man has forsaken 
me, an’ the elements was makin’ sport of me?” 
His eyes were wild. 

She leaned against the table, sobbing con- 
vulsively. 

“O God, why is life so hard for us? There ain’t 
nobody nigh for me to turn to, forty miles away 
from all the folks I ever knew! Ive got to leave 
you, Eddie, when I’d rather be cut into little bits 
an’ burned in the fire!” 

“When you aimin’ to go?” His tone was deadly 
still. 

“The sooner, the better, I reckon, if it’s got to 
be?” 

He laughed queerly. 

“You can’t go. You ain’t got any money.” 

She nodded her wretched head. 

“Yes, pappy sent me the money for my ticket.” 

“How much?” he demanded. 

“Fifty dollars.” 

“When?” He sprang to his feet. 

“Some time back,” she faltered. 

“And so you’ve had money all this time when I 
was eatin’ my soul out! When I couldn’t sleep 
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nights for thinkin’ how I could get somethin’ for 
you to eat, you had fifty dollars hid’ away! So 
that’s the kind of wife you are, is it?” 

His face was livid, and his eyes glared like a 
madman’s. 

Bess shrank from him in terror. 

“O Ed, you don’t understand!” 

He came a step nearer her, his muscles tense. 

“By God, you think you'll leave me to live as if 
you’d never known me! No, damn you, Ill kill 
you first!” 

She saw the leaping light of madness in his eyes, 
and knew that the heat and his distress had crazed 
him. 

He lunged forward, the stick of wood lifted in 
his grasp. 

“O Eddie, don’t! don’t!’ she cried, stumbling 
backward and around the table, her hands thrown 
out in appeal. 

As he sprang after her, she jerked the table 
between them, the dishes crashing to the floor. 

“O Ed, don’t hit me!” she shrieked, and crumpled 
to the floor. 

Fiven while they had talked a wisp of cloud as 
filmy as raveled cotton-wool had floated idly up 
the sky. Other wisps had stolen from nowhere to 
join it, till it had hung like a great open cotton-boll 
high in the blue. Presently darker clouds had piled 
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themselves on the horizon, massed and ponderous, 
like bales of cotton in their brown wrappings. A 
jagged streak of lightning had slit the face of the 
sky like a cruel smile. 

In a little while a few hesitant drops came down, 
then more scurried faster from the clouds, until 
a slow and searching downpour followed. At last 
the sheeted rain fell like a drop-curtain before the 
landscape, fell on the cracked earth, which drank 
it thirstily, on the wilted cotton plants, which lifted 
grateful leaves, on the roof of the little house on 
the edge of the field. But the two in the shed- 
kitchen paid no heed to it. 

Until the gathering dusk Ed crouched beside the 
still figure on the floor. His hands frantically 
chafed her wrists, his kisses rained on her white 
face, and his cries implored her to speak to him. 

“O Bess girl! I didn’t mean it! I wasn’t 
myself!” 

When he strained his ears to listen for an answer, 
he heard only the rain. 

Suddenly the wind shifted, bringing a swirl of 
rain through the window upon that quiet form and 
unresponsive face. With a swift impulse to shield 
her, Ed put his arms about the helpless body and 
dragged it to one side. As he did so, her eyes 
opened, and looked into his, with dazed questioning 
at first and then with leaping fear. 
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When Ed saw his wife look at him in terror, he 
struck his hands against his head, with one word- 
less cry. 

The sight of his anguish swept the fear from 
her eyes, and only love was left. Her weak hands 
groped toward him, to draw his head against her 
breast, to hold it there with tenderness, before she 
gathered strength to speak. 

“T’m not hurt, Eddie darling. I understand. 
And, see, it’s raining!” 
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